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entre les peuples et les Chretiens qui n'ait point ete jure, et
qui n'est point ete rompu/ The famous speech in which the
Founder commended his Treaty to the Indians breathes the
very spirit of Quakerism: 'The Great Spirit who made you
and me, who rules the heavens and the earth, and who knows
the innermost thoughts of men, knows that I and my friends
have a hearty desire to live in peace and friendship with you,
and to serve you to the utmost of our power. It is not our
custom to use hostile weapons against our fellow creatures,
for which reason we have come unarmed. Our object is not
to do injury, and thus provoke the Great Spirit, but to do
good. "We are met on the broad pathway of good faith and
goodwill, so that no advantage is to be taken on either side,
but all to be openness, brotherhood and love.*

Penn was, however, more enlightened as a legislator than
successful as an administrator; the Quakers had not yet
developed that aptitude for business that afterwards became
so marked a feature of the Society; consequently, the high
hopes entertained by Penn for a settlement based on the
principle of fraternal love were not entirely fulfilled. Never-
theless, despite some friction between the Proprietor and his
subjects, the Colony grew rapidly and prospered exceedingly.

The principles embodied in the Frame of Pennsylvania
were applied to a wider sphere in the Essay on the Peace of
Europe.

This Essay was the fruit of a period of retirement and
reflection. The retirement was due to Penn*s suspected
implication in treasonable correspondence with James IL He
vehemently protested his innocence; the Government appa-
rently regarded him, even if guilty, as politically negligible.
Nevertheless, for some three years (1691-3) he remained in